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■ . GLOSSARY 

'^^lcalde -^Tovvn mayor; also a governor over a district. Per- 
forhied both administrative and judicial functions, 

Audiencia -Highest court in the Kingdom of New Spain 
(Mexico); also took oo certain administrative functions. 

Cb6iWo- Municipal council; also an ecclesiastical council 
which aided a bishop in the administration of his diocese. 

Cacique -Indian chief; also a local political boss. 

Colegio—A primary or secondary school. 

Conquistador -A leader in the Spanish conquest, exploration 
>and colonization of the New World. , 

Correjgidor -Royal official appointed to govern a province, 
which usually was highly populated with Indians. ^ 

Encomen(^ero— The holder of an encomienda. 

V 

Encomienda -Grant of authority ' over Indians; - carried 
obligation to Christianize and.protect them as well as the 
right to collect tribute and demand Ihdiaa services^. * 

Mestizo -The offspring of sexual relations between a, 
^ Spaniard and an Indian; also a mixture of Hispanic and' 
Indian cultures. ■ 

pidor—Judg^ in th^Mudiencia . , ' 

Royal and Supreme Council of the Indies -The higheafc'aJ ^ 
' ministrative'and judicial body, whicl; aided. the ctZm in- 
the government .of Spain's overseas possessions'. ' j 
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TO THE TEACHER 



Early colonial Mexico offers many examples of men 
genuinely concerned w-ith the good Treatment of the Indians. 
^ 'Not least among this, group is Bishop Juan de Zumarraga. 
^ Although a moderate in his. approach in the defense of Indian 
rights when compared td Bishop Bartolom6 de las Casas, he 
frequently proved to be just as, effective as Las Casas, the. 
Protector of the Indians.. EquallyfeigiSicant and less known is 
his rofe of introducing and prorrwting European culture in 
early colonial Mexico. To him belongs the cwdit of introducing 
the first printing press, collecting a librairj', founding schools 
and establishing fiospitals, just to mention a few. At the same 
time he washer conscious of the need to preserve the Indian 
heritage. 

The life of the first bishop of Mexico can be profitably used 
in treating the establishment of colonial institutions in the 
Nt?w World. The work of Zumdrra^ focuses on the beginning 
of these' institutions in early Colonial Mexico. Spain and 
Portugal were a century ahead of other European colonial 
powers" in bringing Western Christian civilization to the New 
World Throughout th^ 1600's much of the present day United 
States Atlantic seabord was a wilderness when compared to 
the developing cultural Ufe injCentral Mexico. It is the intent 
of the booklet to provide the essential historical information 
for this head start through the^ study of the Ufe of Zumdrraga. 

At all times the teacher needfe toi-emember that the booklet 
is a teaching tool and not a texfibook. It is intended as a time* 
saving device wherein can quickly be found the essentials of, 
this all important figure in the history of our hemisphere, the 



effectiveness of this tool, like all teaching tools, is dependent 
on the teacher's creative use of it in. the classroom. 
Instructional content, grade leveLand intellectual ability of 
the pupils are all determining factors in selecting all or some of 
the materials to be utilized by the instructor. Although the 
Author's primar>' intent ife a 'teaching tool for elementary 
teachers, this does not exclude its' profitable use on the 
secondary level. ■ ' ■ 

The brief bibliography at th^ end of the booklet can provide 
the instructor vMi additional information where greater detail 
is desired. Unfortunately Zumarraga has received limited 
biographical attention. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, a late 
nineteenth centur>' Mexican scholar has provided the most 
eftctensive biographical study plus publishing the prelate's 
writings. The work, is in Spanish and npt r^dily available., 
fl.ames A^l^lagner in.hisAA'« of Mexico devoted one chapter 'to 
out su^t,. More limited in scope but still offering significant 
inflation on the first bishop is Rich^ E. Greenleaf's 
Zumarraga' and the Mexican Inquisition 153&1543. A 
twentieth centur> Mexican scholar, Alberto Maria Carreno, 
has continued the pftoneeririg efforts of Garcia Icazbalceta by 
publishing writings of, Zumarraga. A new and up-to-date 
biography is very rndch in order. 

Of great value in studying. the historical significance of the 
first bishop ai;e a series of articles in The Americas in 1949, 
commemorating the death of the bishop in 1548. The list of 
contributors includes Carlos E. Castaneda, Alberto Maria 
Carreno, Lewis Hanke and James Magner. The articles 
provide valuable information on the bishop's work among the 
Indians, with special attention on his social, cultural, 
educational contributions and his role as the defender of the 
Indians. In addition Carreno and Castaneda authored two 
articles in ihe Hispanic American Histbrical Review treating 
the introduction of European culture and the pnBting press 
into Mexico. - 



There^ftfeanumber of general works that can be utilized 
^proMSly. They are valii^ble In placing Zumdrraga in the 
"overall religious development of Mexico in th^ sixteenth 
tnry. Among these Accounts are Robert Ricard s The 
Spiritual Conquest of Mexico, Charles S. Bvdideris Religious 
Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico and Mariano Cueva s 
Historia de la Iglesm en Mexico, A more readily available 
general account is Hubert Howe Bancroft's ///story of Mexico 
1521-1600, Published in the 1880 s, the interpretationb are out 
dated and should be used with care. It does contain significant 
factual material on the period covered. 

The audich visual aids listed in the bibliography ^ are of a 
general hsflkure rather than a treatise of the life of Zumdrraga. 
They cap be of help in giving arf overview of th6 period 
during which the first bisliop labored m Mexico and the legacy 
he left. The aids can serve profitably' as a springboard in 
providing students with a more graphic picture of the^eeting 
Hispanic and Indian cultures. . 

The author is greatly indebted to the Tinker Foundation in 
New York for making this teaching tool possible.' Not only did 
the Foundation provid^ the time to do th^e b^klet but it also 
has underwritten the costs of publication and distribution. 
The project hopefully: ixT^me small measure fulfills the 
aspirations ofJ)r.^':^war4 Larocque Tinker, who was ever 
conscioysoftlie need for building bridges between the peoples 
of the Latin and Anglo heritage. Further words of gratitude 
are in order for the student workers at Pan American 
University, whose typing facilitated the completion of the 
pamphlet. A special note of thanks goes to Dr. Porter 
Strattoh, who was most generous in making accomodations 
that greatly 4ided the con^pletion of the project.Appreciation 
is in ordef tor Manuel Xdpez, colleague of mine, and Al 
"^mirezf of Re^on One Education Service Center, whose 
suggestions were most helpful in preparing the manuscript for 



the press. Last but not least special appreciation is in order for 
myi wife, Doris, through whose patience, proofrearijig and 
tj-ping many of the buT?dens of ^seeiijg the booklet to its 
completion were greatly relie^(^. \ \ 

,Pan American UniVefsity \ * Hubert ^"Miller 

January, 1973 \^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

The deeds and valor dithe Spanish conquistadores have 
attracted most of the attention during the years of Spain s 
conquest of th^ Americas. K^eiving less attention, and 
sometimes forgott^n^are the Spkmsh pioneers who made the 
^conquest permanent. Ahtonlo de M^doza, the first viceroy of 
I^exico or New^ain, as it was caW during the colonial 
^ ep6ch, has merited one^io^p^y in English compared to 
several devoted to the Ufe of Hern^ Cort6s. Even less 
attention has been focused on the lif^ of Juan de ZumArraga, 
who organized and administered the Church on tlie iieels of the 
conquest. To Antonio de Mendoza, the political administrator, , 
and Juan de Zumarraga, the ecclesiastical administrator, must 
go a great portion of credit in initiating Hispanic colonial ' 
.institutions in Mexico, whose legacies continue flbmi to the 
^present' day. \. ^^"^^^ 

In many respects Zumarraga can merit the title of tM. 
founder of "the institutional Church in New Spain. Like 
3lom^ de laKXTasas he saw the Church as a defender bf the 
€$^$haj^ in the face of the harsh consequences of 
the cSi^i^est. Unlike Las Casas, his approach W^ks one of 
moderatiOp?Hi§borians may legimately debate as to who was 
more sucpesjsful/The writer finds both t>Tpes a blessing, to 
mankind. Thg^ agitator pricks society's conscience and 
'^prepares the w^y for the moderate to. effect the desired 
Veforms. It is in this spirit thai the writer nas undertaken the 
writing of the brief l^iographical account of the first bishop and 
archbishop of Mexicio. 

';Th^ purpose of the booklet is not so much an account of the 
'J life of ^m6rraga as ife^s a study of the early Church in New 
Sp§ ip^an<j initiation of cultural institutions that have 
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benefited the people of Mexico spirituall> and materially down 
to the present day. Writers |iave^ recognized his religious 
leadership but of equal importance and less recognized has 
been his role in the promotion of cul^re, education and 
economic development during the first half of the sixteenth 
century . His pioneering deeds are part of the rich legac> of the 
Mexican and Mexican American people and the stor> of /this 
heritage cannot be complete without Juan de Zumarraga. 
/ - 

EARLY L^FE : 

Little is known about ^e early life of the first bishop of 
Mexico. Even the date of his birth is in doub^. Reliable 
evidence places the time of his birth at the end of 1475 or the 
beginning of 1476 in Durango in the province of Vizcaya, 
Spain. He was the son of IJuan Lopez de Zumdrraga and 
Teresa Lares,both of^whonj were of noble lineage according 
to Albert Maria Carreno, a leading scholar on the life of the 
prelate. This point is disputedj by Joaquin Garcia IcazbaSceta, 
a nineteenth centur> Zumarraga scholar, \\ho describes the 
parents as being of humble origin. - - 

It appears that he made his religious vows in the Franciscan 
Order shortly before 1514 in the monaster>' of La Concepci6n 
near Valladolid. Little is ay^lable about his educational 

. background but he probably studied at the famous Franciscan 
monaster^' of Abrojo near Valladolid. Biographers offer no 
date for his ordination to the priesthood. After ordination he 
served as a religious superior of various Franciscan 
monasteries including the one of Abrojo. He also held the 
position of provincial or superior of the Franciscan province of 
La Concepci6n, one of the most important Franciscan 
provinces in t^he aulb of Valladolid. Again the biographers 
remain silent about his activities in these positions except for 

. noting that he governed strictly but widely. The fact that the 
Franciscan Order placed him in such high and responsible 
positions shortly after his entr>' into the Order indicates great 

2 
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^rep^t for his leadp^hip abilit3j| 

ItAvas during his term as superior "in the monastery of 
Abrojo that he first attracted the attention of King Charles I. 
During Holy Week of 1527, or the'spritig of that year, the king 
made one of his frequent visits tc^%hlt monaster^'. As was his 
custom he offered the monks alms. Zumarraga politjely turned 
down the offer claiming that the followers^ of 'St.Francis should 
■go out and beg for offerings. ' A£fer much persuasion he 
accepted the king's donations on the condition that the money 
would be immediately given to the poor. The'king apiJarently 
was surprised by the behavior of the Superior, especially at a 
time when religious men and women lived, lives of comfort and 
were not adverse to Uving off the royal bounty. It was shortly 
after this incident that Charles I placed him. in charge of the 
Holy Office, which was charged with the duty of investigating 
and eradicating witchcraft in the district of Pamplona. The 
available records provide us with no knowledge regarding his 
activities in this position, except noting that he discharged his 
duties with good sense and justice. Undoubtedly the 
experience served him well for the same position he held after 
his arrival in New Spain. 

The discharging of duties in the Holy Office is at odds with 
the spirit of humanism that some of the writers detect in 
Zumarraga. Acc9rding to these writers the Frapciscan, likfe" 
many of his'contemporaries, was influenced by the fiumanism 
of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdarh. The humanism of 
Erasmus sought to deformalize and humanize Christian 
practices and Church administration. It was a call to return to 
the simple life of the early Christians and end the hypocrisy 
and superstition that accumulated in the Church duriii^ 
medieval times. At the same time the humanist reformers 
attempted to adapt institutions, especially the Church, to 
human weeds. The humanist spirit in its stresb on purification 
and reform sought to return to the simple and comrnitted life 
of the early Christians. 

O 



The humanists of the sixteenth centun were Renaissance 
men, who studied the classics of the Greeks and Romans. They 
saw man as capable of achieving great works. They were 
optimists who viewed man as inclined towards doing good. It 
w^this humanistic spirit that Zumarraga and the missionarj^ 
niars carried to the New World. For these friars the Indians 
were the raw material to create an ideal Christian community. 

The optimism of the Renaissance humanists was tempered 
b> the medieval legac>, w hich saw the sinfulness of man. This 
was in evidence in the behavior of Zumarraga as inquisitor of 
the Holy Office in Pamplona, Spain. TTiis office had as its chief 
function to eradicate error and ^vil in man. During his initial 
\ears in Mexico he served in a similar post. Perhaps in the case 
of Zumarraga his conversion to humanism was never 
complete. As inquisitor he appeared more like the medieval 
monk but in his concern for dev^^&ng a simple Christian life 
in the Franciscan order and la^^a^ong the Indians he was a 
true follower of Erasmus. The \^i*ch of the Middle Ages and 
the new Christian humanisJT}, '^a^ough at times in conflict, 
were characteristic traitjs^ 61 the man destined to spend the 
remainder of his life, in ^lew Spain. r 



NOMINATED BlSipP:Q> i^E^^^ 

The conquest of the A^i^pl^pl^e in 1521 made it imperative 
to set^p an ecclesiast^-ical sti?4^|jif|.^^ carr> out the task of the 
conversion of the Indians ^^^^^preserv e good order a^nong 
the clergy and laity, tn D^ember of 1.627* ^harles I requested 
the pope to erect a diocese in the la^d of the Aztecs. At the 
same time the king urged the pontiff tc^Sappoint Zumarraga as 
the bishop of the diocese. Undoubtedly the appointee's work 
as a Franciscan superior and the eradicating of witchcraft in 
Pamplona weighed heavily in the monarch's consideration of 
candidates for the new diocese. Zum^rraga s initial reaction to 
the nomination was not to accept the position but at the 
repeated urgings of the crowTi and the Franciscan religious 



superiors he relented. 

At the time of the nomination, relations between Charles I 
and the pope had broken because of the Spanish army's 
invasion and sack of Rome. The king had offered the 
nomination in accordance with the ecclesiastical powers he 
enjoyed under the Patronato Real (Royal Patronage). Through 
the papal bulls of 1501 and 1508 the Spanish crown had 
secured from the papac> wide reaching powers in ecclesiastical 
matters, such as the nomination of church officials, 
determination of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, collection of 
church revenues and the veto of papal bulls. These papal 
concessions placed the king in an intermediary position 
between the pope and the S^^anish Church. The pontiff 
retained the right of confirming the royal nomination and 
issuing the order that the nomine? be consecrated bishop Tn 
the case of Zumdrraga the papal' ^nfirmation was ^lot im- 
mediately forthcoming due to the break in diplomatic relations 
between the Vatican and the crown? The urgent ne^ of a 
church leader in Klexico prompted thanking to send the 
Franciscan friar to Mexico without being cOMecrated bishop 
His arrival in New Spain in December of 152o ^ bishop-elect 
did not give him the prestige that he could Ji^ve c^ried as a 
consecrated bishop. 

The nomination to the bishopric of Mexico carried ^th it 
the title of Protector of the Indians. In carrying out his duties 
Zumarraga encountered serious opposition from colonial 
authorities and Spanish settlers, who exploited Indian labor 
The Spaniards in Mexico did not hesitate to remind 
Zumdrraga that 1^ was merely a Franciscan friar and not a 
consecrated bishop. The bishop-elect faced the immediate and 
difficult task of setting up the Church in Meiico and his 
consecration as a 'bishop had to wait uiitil 1533 after good 
relations between Spain and thepapac>' had been restored. 

The erection of a diocese in central Mexico was not the first 
diocese in the present day country, of Mexico. As early as 
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Januaty of 1519 the diocese, known as Santa Maria de los 
Remedios, had been erected in Yucatan. After the conquest of 
Mexico by Heman Cortes, this diocesan seat was moved in 
1526 to Tlaxcala and shortly thereafter to Puebla. The move to 
the land of the Tldxcalan Indians was an obvious recognition 
of the invaluable aid these Indians ha^ given Cort6s in the 
conquest of the .\ztecs. It also indicates the priority of doing 
mi§sionar>' work among these Indians rather than 
conc^trating on the less conipliant Mayan Indians -in the 
Yucatan peninsula. The retreat of the Mayas into the interior 
^ of the peninsu|la fixade a complete conquest impossible and 
missionar} work extremely hazardous. The first bishop of the 
Yucatan-Tlaxcala-Puebla . diocese ' was Julian Garc6s, a 
member of the Don^nican order. He had" already taken up his 
episcopal residence in Tlaxcala when Bishop-elect Zumdrraga 
amved in New Spain in late 1528. ' 

Both the dioceses of Garc6s and Zumdrraga were classified 
as suffragan dioceses of the archdiocese of Seville in Spain. 
This placed them in the church administrative structure as 
subordinate to the archbishop of Seville. Archdiocesan status 
was not granted to the diocese of Mexico until shortly before 
the death of Zumdrraga in 1548. 

INAUGURATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERN- 
MENT . ^ ; 

Zum^aga was in his^teHy fiftiea when he took'^ over his 
dutieis in Mexico. At an age when many men think of ritmng, 
the Mshop-elec^ was about to begin the most important 
undertaking in' his life. It was a career ibeset with many 
difficulties The political chabs that followed on the heels of 
the remov al of Corl6s as governor of New Spain was far from 
ended. " ^ ^ 

Thecunquistador of Mexico had been replaced by a series of 
interim governors, who in 1527 were replaced by the first 
' audiencia This body consisted of four o^cfores or judges and a 
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president, charged wilhihe administration of the colony. The 
president of the audiencia , who also serv'ed as governor, was 
Nuno de Guzman, who had arrived in New Spain with 
Zumarraga He was a strong willed administrator intent upon 
carr>'ing out a personal vendetta against Cort6s. Apart from 
the use of moral persuasion the bishop-elect could do little to 
end the political turmoil. The president and the oidores were 
quick to remind the religious leader that he had no right to 
intefere in political matters. Equally effective was the 
reminder that Zumarraga was merely a Franciscan friar and 
did not carry the full powers of a bishop. 

The audiencias failure to enforce the laws protecting the 
rights of the Indians permitted continued exploitation of 
Indian labor. As Protector of the Indians, Zumarraga felt 
obligated to raise his voice in protest. Since the powers of the 
Pri)tector of the Indians were never specifically spelled out, it 
gave the bishop much latitude in interpreting his iarisdiction 
over the treatment of tlie Indians. Not only di^^e preach 
against the abuses of the audiencia, but he ordered 
investigations and the setting up of courts to hear Indian 
grievances Nuno de Guzm6n quickly challenged the bishop- 
elect s conduct, arguing that he was intruding in matters 
reser\'ed for political authorities. He warned Spaniards and 
Indians not to take th^ir complaints to the Franciscan friar. 

Added to th^ groNvihg split between the audiencia and the 
religious leader was the rivalry between the Franciscans and 
Dominicans. The former tended to support their colleague in 
the controversy whereas a substantial number of the 
^Dominicans sided with the audiencia . Men with the best of 
intentions were found on either side. On the audiencia side 
there were many who believed that a too lenient policy 
towards the Indians could result in jeopardizing the weak 
control the Spaniards held over the native population. The 
audiencia suppqrters argued that rebellious Indians were a 
serious obstacle to the conversion of the native people. 



The controvers> between Zumdrraga and Nuno de Guzmdn 
was a repla> of the traditional medieval power conflict 
between Church and state. In New Spain the battle had the 
added feature of being remote from the ultimate sources of 
power, the crown and the papacy, which could step in to 
arbitrate disputes. This offered the president the opportunity 
of acting in a ver> high handed manner. Few are the historians 
who defend this arbitrar>' rule. Equally few are the ones who 
defend the president s policy as ser\nng the best interests of 
the Indians.' ^ Historical judgment is clearly in favor of^ 
Zumarraga^ 

The undefined duties and powers of the office of Protector of 
the Indians continued to be the main issue in the dispute. The 
practice of designating a bishop as protector of the weak such 
a& orphans dated back to medieval times and was recognized 
by civil authorities. In the New World the ©ffice was first 
given to Bartolom6 de Las Casas, bishop of Chiapas, Jt was a 
civil^ institution intended to defend the Indians against 
Spanish oppression, but neither in the case of Las Casas nor 
Zumarraga were duties^of the office specifically stated prior to 
1530. Unanswered questions regarding the office included the 
following. (1) Does the protector enjoy the powers of a civil 
judge? (2) Can the protector appoint officials to execute his 
commands? (3) Dqes the protector handle Indian grievances 
which frequently are^civil matters? 

The office of Protectqr and Defender of the Indians of 
Mexico was granted to Zumarraga on January 2, 1528. The 
royal instructions charged the bishop-elect with the duty of 
Christianizing the Indians and overseeing their good 
treatment. They also gave the protector the power to punish 
those guilty of maltreatment 6f the Indians. The audiencia and 
other officials were ordered to come to the aid of the protector 
in carrying out these duties. If this aid is not given, then the 
officials will be punished. In effect, the instructions made the 
protector a supreme judge and executor of all laws concerning 
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the conversion and good treatment of the Indians, 

Zumarraga ](iushed for a showdo\\'n in the dispute when he 
heard Indian grievances regarding excessive tributes 
amandejd by Spanish officials. The audkncia warned him not 
to meddle in these matters and threatened the Indians with 
hanging should they continue to' go to the bishop-elect with 
their problems. At the same time the oidores ordered the 

^forfeiting of all property of the Spaniards, who reported 

exploitation of Indian labo^^ to the Franciscan monk. To 
obstruct the protectors s appointment of investigators to look 
into violation of Indian rights, theaudiencia appointed its own 
officials to handle Indian complaints. Nuno de Guzman 
warned Zumarraga that continued opposition to audiencia 
policy could cost him his life. 

The conduct of the president and oidores caused much 
disgust in the Franciscan rafiks, who saw the behavior as a 
serious obstacle in their' work among the Indians. The 
dissatisfaction prompted some seriously to consider returning 
to Spain, Furthermore they were incensed by the verbal 
attacks of the audiencia directed at the Franciscans and 
circulation of malicious rumors discrediting individual friars. 
After a meeting with Zumarraga, the Franciscans decided to 
take stronger measures in defense of their good name. Fray 
Antonio de Ortiz was designated to preach a sermon in the 
cathedral church on Pentecost Sunday, May 18, 1529, 
" defending the honor and the good name of the Franciscans, It 
was during the deliver>' of th^ sermon that a member of the 
audiencia present ordered the friar to be physically removed ^* 
from the pulpit. Fr. Ortiz immediately issued^ an order of . 
excommunication against the oidor and the persons who 
carried out the order. The audiencia retaliated' by calling for 
the exile of the friar, ^iiho sought refuge in the sanctuary of the 
cathedral. Since it was against Church law for a secular 
, authority |o ent^r a sanctuary without ecclesiastical 
9 permission, the oidores decided to starv e their enemy out. The . 
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incident took place while Zumarrag^ was in nearby 
Huejotzingo. On hearing of the grave developments he quickly 
returned to Mexico City and lifted the excommunication ban 
against the public officials. He did require a light punishment 
for all those guilty in the attack on Fr. Ortiz. 'His presence 
and less drastic actions helped in restoring a calmer climate. 

The removal of the excoinmunication ban did not resolve the 
dispute. The audiencia sent reports to the crown describing 
the bishop-elect as a man of bad temper, an enemy of peace 
and neglectful of his pastoral duties. At the same time Nuno 
de Guzman had all mail censored so as to prevent unfavorable 
reports of his administration from reaching the royal court. 
After several unsuccessful attempts Zumarraga succeeded 
with the aid of a Spanish sailor in getting a secret report to the 
crowTi. The length^etter criticized the misrule of Nuno de 
Guzman and the firsurtHiicncia . He noted that the clergy was 
powerless in the face of the growing political turmoil and 
insisted that a new audiencia should be apptiinted. In 
commenting on the Indian question he. asked that the powers 
of the of fife of Protector of Indians be made more specific and 
thereby prevent conflicts between civil and religious 
authorities. He recommended that the protector should have 
the power to select alcaldes or judges to hear criminal and civil 
cases involving Indians. Lay inspectors should not be sent to 
safeguard the'interests of the native population since they are 
tempted to use their positions for profit. ^ Rather these tasks 
should be reserved for religious leaders. 

Contrarj' to the position of Padre ias Casas, the bishop-elect 
favorecl the forced labor of the Indians under \herepartiment'^<'^ 
and encomienda . The rcpartimiento and encomienda entitled 
Spanish colonists to have a designated number of Indians 
perform services for them. He felt that the Spaniards treated 
the Indians under such labor assignments more justly than 
under a free wage arrangement, which Las Casas favored. 
Forced labor, according to the report, assured the Spanish 



settlers of a continuous and stable labor supply. Under a free 
wage arrangen\ent, there was fear that the Indian workers 
might remain only for^g short time and therefore make it more 
tempting to exploit the native population. He was critical of 
the continued practice 'of using the Indians as burden carriers. 
He condemned his fellow cotintr>'men for Joking advantage of 
Indian women ar^d abusing traditional Indian hospitality. 

Much in the report was certainly not new to the crown, who 
had listened and read many of. Las Casas's condemnations of 
mistreatment of Indians. The report was shortly followed -by^ 
royal edicts, outlawing the use of Indians as slaves and burden 
bearers and prohibiting the separation of Indian domestic 
servants from thei^ household and children. At the same time 
the crown ordere;! the expulsion of vagabond Spaniards. The. 
crown heeded^um^aga's request of appointing a new 
audiencia, wffich was given the power to- i;ravestigate the 
conduct of^ the yfirst audiencia. 

In August of 1530, the king issued instructions making the 
powers of the protector more specific. The, instructions placed 
the office of prot«ctx)r under the audiencia and permittedf 
the protectx)r to appoint investigators with the approval of the 
audiencia to look into abuses against the Indians. The office 
was given jurisdiction over all cases of Indian mistreatment 
not exceeding, fifty pesos in penalty or a tefi day jail term. All 
other cases had to_be taken to the audiencia for' a hearing. Tfi^ 
crown gave the protector and his investigators the power to 
initiate cases against encomenderos, corregidores (local 
governors) and royal judges, but reser\'ed the right to pass 
sentence against the officials for the audiencia. , ' 

While Zumarraga's pleas received a favorable hearing at the 
court, his difficulties with the first audjenc/a mounted. A new 
conflict arose ove/ jurisdiction in the trial of two clergymen. 
Both Zumarraga artd £)iego Delgadillo, an oidor, claimed 
jurisdiction. The latter even weitt to the extreme of attempting 
to do physical harm to the bishop-elect, who reacted by 
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placing Mexico City under interdict. This meant that no public 
rqligioub ser\'ices and the administration of the sacraments of 
the Church were allowed except in case^ of dire emergencies. 
The feud was merely a symptorn of the unresolved issue as to 
whether the secular pow er or the religious one had jurisdiction 
over the protection of the Indfans. 

W^hen the news of the iflterdi!?t reached the Council of the 
Indies, the highest ajlvfsory^ body in colonial matters to the 
crown, it censuf^d Zumarraga for taking, such drastic 
measures. It vv«s after the controversy' with Delgadillo in 1530 
that the bi^op-elect received orders to return to Spain. The 
order was brought on July 9, 1531, by Sebastian Raifiirez de 
Fuenleal, president of the newly appointed audiencia. The 
recall of Zumarraga was interpreted b> niany as a punishment 
for the Church leader's abuse of power. One can certainly 
question the wisdom in his use of the interdict, but the bishop- 
elect was not power mad. He was conscientious, perhaps too 
much so, in carr> ing out his duties as Protector of the Indians. 
On the other hand, he felt that the duties seriously detracted 
from his higher duties as spiritual leader. As early as 1529 
Zumarraga requested that he be relieved of the office of 
Protector of the Indians. The appeal was seconded by 
Sebastian Raijiirez de Fuenleal, when he arrived as president 
of the second audiencia. The crown did not give the official 
approval to the request until September 1534, The king 
insisted that afthough he no longer carried tlie responsibilities 
of the civil office, it was still the duty of Zumarraga, who had 
been consecrated bishop the previous year, to watch over the 
^ood treatment of the Indians. It was traditional for a bishop 
to guard the spiritual and material well-being of his flock. 

The problems, that the bishop-elect faced during the first 
four years of residency in New Spain would have tried'the 
patience of any man. Apart from his struggle with the 
audiencia over the protection of the Indians, he faced the task 
of organizing an ecclesiastical administration suited to the 



need of two merging and conflicting cultures. Jealousy and 
rivalrj,' among the monastic orders frequently played into the 
hands Af Zumarraga's enemies. He was in dire need 'of a 
diocesan clergj- that could serve as a balance against the 
increasing prerogatives that had been granted or usurped by 
religious orders. The return to Spain in the spring of 1532 
must have been a welcome relief for him. Fortunately for his 
subsequent role as spiritual head it resulted in his consecration 
as bishop. No longer could he be called a sim^le-Franciscan 
friar. _ ' , 

ZUMARRAGA CONSECRATED BISHOP 

^ The return to Spain involved more than his consecration as 
bishop. After all, there was no need to go to Spain for the 
consecration since Julian Garc6s, bishop of Tlaxcala, could 
have consecrated him in ^^exico. Apparently the main reason 
for his return was to ai^swer the charges leveled against him 
by the first audwnch , especially those of Delgadillo. He was 
accused of .forcibly freeing .prisoners who had been 
— meareeratecLbj; the audiencia . Additional accusations included 
Zumarraga's preaching against the audiencia, making false 
■ statements, excommunicatmg oidores and exploiting the 
Indians, Available records are silent regarding the bishop- 
elect's defense against the charges. Obviously he must have 
presented a convincing story for his side since he' was 
consecrated bishop shortlj^ thereafter. The consecration took 
place on April 27, 1533, in the chapel of San Francisco in ' 
, Valladolid. The consecrator was Bishop Diego de Rivera of 
Segovu^ Although a bishop, he was still a missionary at heart. 
In the sermon following his consecration he remarked: 

If in just wars, brave soldiers defy manifest (fenger of death \nd 
drspisr if to gam fame with posthumous glory, hoWSmuch more reason 
havcwc toad\ancc, in rombat for the name and glo'rj^^f Jesus Christ, to 
fr'iin for certain not a brief and gassing fame, but etefnal rest and life 
without end 1 i tr 

Cited in James Magner^Jj^^ , / U, u,j«JMilwaukee. TheBruccJ^ublishing Co., 
1942). p^9. * ■ 
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The nev\ bishop immediately made plans for continuing his 
work in Mexico. He directed a memorial to the Council of the 
Indies. H4^ solicited its aid in having a papal representative in 
Mexico, so that Church problems could be more quickly 
resolved. Zumarraga J^Hzed from past experiences that 
"dealing with Rome was ver> time consuming. He sought the 

, Council's help in recruiting missionaries and women teachers. 

I The lattei; he wanted to employ in the instruction^of Indian 
girls! He urged the king's Council to provide him with an 
adequate food supply for his hospitals and orphanages. 
Particularl> noteworthy in (he memorial were the prelate's 
'plans for a printing press, paper mill, choir books .and library . 
Me suggested that part^ofj^hgjit^^ tastes coUeCtediTor the 

^ -^church, be spent^ olTThe latter projects^ Not only was 
Zumarraga conoerned about the Spiritual welfare of his 
>>ubjects but their G^ltural ndlMs were given a high priority in 
/his plans. 

During the few ren^ining months in his native land he 
busied himself with recruiting missionaries tqaccomjiany him 
to Mexico. At the same tihie he interested marri^ artisans 
aiftl their families to go to NeNv Spain so thatjthey.may ser\ e 
as teachers of trades to the Inomns. He also took along six 
women teachers for his schools afevoted to the education of 
Indian girls. He made his departure in June of 1534 and 
arrived in Mexico the following October. On his second arrival 
in Nfexico- he was 'approaching his sixtieth birthday. The 
advanced >ears appear to have had little eff^i^Hixslbwing him 
down in jhis many and varied activities. 

THE NEW BISHOP OF MEXICO • 

' On his, return. Zumarraga jtio longer carried the 
burdensome duties of the Office of J^rotector of the Indians. 
^ The loss of these duties did not mak^^him less zealous in 
work for the welfare of the Indians. Inv'this he was. greatly 
aided bv a responsive auduvicia ^under the leadership of 
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Fuenleal.^a<^ili<the new bisfitps^was freed from numerous 
civil conflicts that placed his administration a5> bishop-elect. 
He could now turn hl\ attention to resolving the many 
problems that faceti the-y^ung Mexican Church. 

In his role as"bis^^;he was convinced that he must seek 
both the spiritualan^^te^jH^ uf his subjects. In a 

report to the civ't^^^rities shortly after his arrival in 
Mexico in the fall of 1534, fe^f^^U^to the many advantages 
the >oung colon> had to offer, namely, mineral resources, 
fertile lands and numerous Indians who possessed many skills 
and learned quickl>. In spite of this, he found much poverty. 
The causes for this he attributed to inefficient, and antiquated 
methods of agriculture, absence of industry other than mining, 
lack of technological Gaining, especially in the weaving 
industry , few domesticated animals, lack of markets for native 
products, restrictions on exports and imports and the 
en^lo>ment of Indians in^mines rather than in agriculture. 
Accordingl> he recommended to the crojvTi that flax, linen and 
silk industries be initiated and artisans be imported from 
Spain to teach the Indians in the development of these 
industries Similarly he urged the introduction of sheep and 
goats to prolide clothing and food. In addition seeds and fruit 
tree^ should be impofted to aid the growth of a diversified 
economy. He desired to end the use of Indian burden carriers 
by tfie in^ortation of mules. He condemned the excessive 
desire to pu\|i' mining and the Spanish settler^* failure to 
balance agricutUiral production with that of mining: The 
bishop warned thH^ the mining greed will lead to draining the 
country 's mineral i^ources. The report made it clea^ that it 
was the crown's duty to underwrite the investment for the new 
industries. Most radic^ for, the tiYne was the prelate s 
admonition that fret tradfe be permitted for all the products 
sold in the colony or exported. 

Few are the scholars today that would challenge 
Zumarraga's analysis or recommendations. In fact, 
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economic proposals were adopted with few alterations by 
^ Mexico after her independence from Spain in 1821. The report 
. maHes it clear that the bishop's concerns extended beyond 
^-^ritual matters. ^ 

During his term as bishop-eiect, Zumarraga found little time 
to devote to ecclesiastical organization. His frequent conflicts 
with the first audiencia, the lack of papal approval regarding 
the erection of the new diocese of Mexico and an inadequate 
number of clerg>' forced him to forego the much needed work 
of setting up administrative agencies for his diocese. Almost 
all the clerg> in Mexico at the time belonged to the Franciscan 
or Dominican orders. He lacked a diocesan clerg> which would 
be directly subject to their bishop. 

Added to this problem were the extensive powers and 
privileges granted by the pope to thd Franciscans immediately 
after the defeat of the Aztecs. These powers were traditionally 
held by bishops and the diocesan clergy. Dile to the lack of 
bishops and diocesan clerg> during the c&is following the 
conquest, the pope saw fit in 1521 to grant extensive powers to 
religious orders, who were doing the first missionary work 
among the Indians. The concessions included the 
administration of the sacraments, absolving excommunicated 
persons, handling marriage cases, conferring of minor orders 
leading to the priesthood, consecrating altars and^chalices and 
granting indulgences. Under ordinar>' circumstances, most of 
these functions were reserv^ed for bishops. The arrival of the 
new bishop and the setting up of an ecclesiastical 
administration meant the end of these concessions. This was 
not seen favorably by rnany of the religious clergymen, who 
felt that the powers were necessar> to carr>' on their mission 
activities. 

It was also traditional ecclesiastical policy to have the 
xliocesauxir^^ular clerg> take over the mission churches and 
^^--eo^jvert ther^^Tntq^ parishes after the missionaries had 
completed their work &f conversion. The early missionaries 



had inaugurated an extensive church building program and 
the> baw the arrival of the secular clerg> as reaping the fruits 
of their labor. This led to frequent and acrimonious conflicts 
between the secular and religious clerg>', especially after the 
time of the episcopac> of Zumarraga. The fact that the bishop"" 
was a Franciscan played a significant role in minimizing the 
conflict during this earl> period. Furthermore the small 
number of secular clerg\men during the days of Zumarraga 
did not present a serious ^threat to the privileged position of 
the religious orders. 

The immediate task at hand was the need foe establishing 
an tn:clesiastical cut>i/c/o that could serv e as an advisorj- and 
administrative agenc> to the bishop in carr>'ing out his 
pastoral duties. The cabildu. consisting of eight members 
including Zumarraga, began its official functions on March 1, 
ir)36. The bishop complained that it was verj^ difficult to 
appoint men tq^this bod> since there were few secular 
clerg>men in Ihe coloriv qualified for the position. He pleaded 
with the crown to take care that at all times good clerg>'men be 
sent to Mexico. He cited the model of religious order superiors 
who w»isel\ selected their men to do 'missionarj' work. 
According to the bishop this is frequently not the case with 
the secular clergv who come to the New World seeking their 
own personal gains. 

The successful work of the religious order men meant a 
glowing Catholic population plus expanding the diocese ov er a 
wider geograpliical area. Difficulties of travel made it 
impossible for the bishop to^ do justice to all his spiritual 
.subjects. The prelate's pleas for the establishment of new^ 
dioceses were favorablv received bv the crown and the pope. 
The duKese of Oaxaca was erected in June of 1335 and that of 
Valladolid (present dav Moreliai ]a August of Uie following 
vear. Bishop Zumairaga had, the honor of consecrating Juan 
Lope/ de Zaiate bishop (|»f Oaxaca and \'asco de Ouiroga 
bishop of. Valladolid. The, latter had bt^n a member of the 



. second audiencia and achieved great fame in setting up 
Utopian Indian communities in his diocese. It also was a first 
for Zumarraga in that these were the first episcopal 
consecrations in the New World. In addition the bishop of 
Mexico ha(^ the distinction of consecrating Francisco 
Marroquin in 1537 the first bishop of Guatemala. 

The consecration of Marroquin provided the opportunity for 
a meeting of the Mexican bishops in 1537. This was also the 
year for the convocation of the Council of Trent, which was the 
Catholic Church's answer to the rising tide of the Protestant 
Reformation The Mexican bishops as all bishops throughout 
the world were expected to attend this council. The prelates in 
Mexico requested the king to intercede on their behalf and ask 
the pope to excuse them from this obligation. They felt that 
their presence was more needed in Mexi^. In the request to 
the crown they included recommendations which came out of 
their meeting in 1537. The religious leaders reiterated the need 
for worthy clergj men to Christianize and educate the Indians. 
They requested that the faculties of the bishops be' increased 
^^othat they would not always have to take religious questions 
t^ome In the same vein the bishops suggested that a papal 
representative be sent to Mexico to handle appeal cases in 
religious matters. Diocesan boundaries needed to be made 
more specific so as to avoid overlapping of jurisdictions. The 
letter stressed the urgenc> for the construction of a cathedral 
in Mexico, equal to that of Seville in Spain. The bishops 
continued to complain about the failure of some religious 
members to accept episcopal authority. In a note of self- 
justification they pointed to the need of destroying pagan 
temples that Indians used for idolatrous worship. The crown 
was urged to pressure those in charge of encomiendas to bring 
their wives from Spain or those not niarried to marr>' wives in 
New Spain. Their final plea was the sending of Spanish 
laborers and artisans to teach the Indian trades. 
The king replied to the recommendations on August 23. 



153H. He instructed the \icero\ to assist in the conversion of 
the Indians. To facilitate ecclesiastical administration the 
crown granted the prelates the power to fill certain vacant 
church positions. He advised caution in the destruction of 
Indian temples so as not to cause scandal and undue alarm 
among the native people. Apparenth with an eye on the royal 
treasur\ he suggested that the rocks from the destroyed 
Indian temples be used in the construction of Christian 
churches. The letter left no doubt that all clerg>^ are subject to 
episcopal authorit\ and that the wav^vard clergy men are to be 
returned to Spain. The king concluded his remarks applauding 
the work of Zumarraga in founding a secondar} school for the 
Indians. 

The reference to the destruction of Indian temples and idols 
has aroused much criticism against Zumarraga on the part of 
historians, especially Walter Prescott in his Conquest of 
Mi .xKo. Much of the destruction attributed to the first bishop 
was apparently done during the conquest of the Aztec capital 
prior to the arrival of the prelate. In fact there is evidence to 
show that the Tlaxcalan Indians* deadly enemies of the 
Aztecs, were mainly responsible for the destruction. 
P^urthermore. Zumarraga was an admirer of the Indian culture 
and felt a need to preserv e their cultural work» as he^showed by 
having Indian manuscripts sent to Spain. On the otW- hand 
he. was not adverse to destroying the Indian temples an^K^ols 
whenever he felt the spiritual Aelfaie of his Indian charges was 
at stake. Although he was a missionary ' first and an 
archeologist second, there is little evidence to support the 
charge of wholesale destruction of Indian cultural works. 

In 15.59 the prelates of Mexico, Oaxaca and Michoacan held 
another conference. The conference was mainly concerned with 
matters of Church discipline. Agreements were reached on the 
administration of baptism and marriage of Indians. The 
prelates accepted the idea of , conferring minor orders on 
worthv Indians and/^^t sticu> to assist their pastors, especially 
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as interpreters. Orj^ination of Indians and mestizos' to the 
priesthood was rejected. The bishops felt that the faith among* 
th> native people was still too weak to entrust them with 
positions of leadership. The, decision had \infortunate long 
range consequences in that the church in Mexico continued to 
be a Spanish Church. According to Robert Ricard in The 
Spiritual Conquest of Mexico the roots of the Catholic faith 
would have been much deeper had a- native clergy been 
developed The prelates asserted their episcopal authority in 
insisting that no new .churches or monasteries may be - 
constructed without episcopal approval. Their intent was to 
halt the building of numerous small churches and oratories, . 
which they considered excessive. The prelates directed that 
Indian dances and fiestas not be allowed inside churches and 
the Indian custom of volador be prohibited. The volqdor 
involved Indi»ft& swirrgiTig -gffOQnd a high pole by means of a 
rope. The bishops considered it too dangerious a sport. The 
final admonition of the prelates Was for religious authorities 
not to punish the Indians physically but rather to coerce them 
lightly to mend their ways and be peacefully converted. 

The missionaries enjoyed a number ofaHVtotaggsin their 
conversion of the Aztecs. Chri^tianitj^ did not requirTlnnii^^ 
sacrifices as the Aztec deities did. The common Indian and 
, those captured in war were frequently the sacrificial victims. 
Furthermore th^ Aztec belief in a future life was more for the 
upper class and for warriors who died jn defense of their 
countrj'. It offered little hope for the common man. The 
Christian stress on the equality of man before God appealed, to 
the lower classes. Not only did the missionar>^ bring spiritual 
consolation but he also introduced useful arts and crafts and 
medical benefits that improved the physical well-being of the 
new converts. Finally many writers see the reported' 
apparition of Our Lady of Guadalupe in 1531 as very 
instrumental in canying on the successful mission work 
among the Indians. 
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The btor> of the apparition began on December 9, 1531, with 
Juan Diego, aa Indian boy, who was on the way to Mexico 
Cit> to hear Mass and receive instruction. On crossing the hill 
of Tepev ac on the outskirts of the city he heard sweet music 
and behleld the figure pf a beautiful woman. The woman 
identified herself as the Virgin Mar> and asked that a shrine in 
her honor be built on the hill. Juan took the message 'i^ 
Zumarraga. then still bishop-elect. Zumarraga heard the storv 
with skepticism. On his return to the hill of of Tepeyacac th^ 
Indian bo> was again admonished by, the lady to repeat tiie 
request tcr* thie religious leader. On, hearing the repeated 
request Zumarraga insisted on some proof for what had taken 
place. Two da>s later the Indian boy was on his way to the city 
to V isit his d>ing lincle. He attempted to avoid the place of the 
apparition but again the lady appeared. She assured him that 
his URcle was already cured and ordered him to climb^the hill 
and gather roses. Having gathered the roses he gave them to 
the woman. She returned them with the instruction that he 
^should bring them to the bishop^elect at once. On meeting 
Zumarraga he opened his mantle to present him the roses. 
Both w^re ama/ed to see painted on the bo3f*s mantle the' 
figure of the apparition.. Zumarraga accepted this, and the cure 
of the uncle as proof of the Indian's stor>\ tie placed the 
picture in his church and the following year he solemnly 
transferred it to the newly constructed shrine on the^hill of 
Xepe>ac The humble shrine gav e was to the imposing Etasilica 
of Guadalupe in 1709. The devotion to the Lady of Guadalupe 
became a religious tradition for all Mexicans. Appropriately, 
the physical features of the portrait show the lady to be 
neither Spanish nor Indian but mestizo. 

Some of_^the missionaries at the time remained skeptical 
since the> feared the growing devotion to the lady among the 
Indians would lead to a revival of Indian pagan practices. The 
skepticism has also been shared by some' historians, such as 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. Zumdrraga s leading biographer* 
O 



In fact, the biographer makes no reference to the incident in 
his work on the bishop. Despite the skepticism few are the 
writers who do not attribute much of the success in the 
conversion of the Aztec people to the Lady of Guadalupe 
devotion. 

The rapidly growing number of converts frequently created' 
church discipline problems. In order to baptize the large 
'number, of Indians the Franciscan missionaries many times 
omitted ceremonies that traditionally accompanied the 
conferring of a sacrament. Th;^ raised the question of validity. 
The pope's apSwer was the sacrament was administered in 
good faith therefore valid. This became less of a problem 
with th^rrival of more missionaries. 

A a^ore complex problem was the marriage question. The 
prfrolem stemmed from the Aztec's practice of polygamy, 
/Specially among the upper class. To Christianize an Aztec 
marriage the missionar>' had to determine which one of the 
wives was the legitimate one. One rule employed was to follow 
the Indian custom which designated one as the real wife and 
others, concubines. Another rule, more in keeping with 
Christian tradition, was to consider tfie first wife as the true 
wife Although this was a serious problem during the early 
period of Christianization, it became less in the second and 
succeeding generations, when the practices of polygamy 
gradually disappe^ed. 

The conversion of the Indians required enormous financial 
resources. ^Missionar>' letters to religious superiors and 
political authorities are filled with requests for funds to carry 
on conversidn activities. The Church relied on its own 
resources, financial support from religious societies, private 
endowments, the ro>al treasur> , and donations of the faithful 
including the Indjans in terms of money and work. One main 
source of income was the tithing system. This was a tax on the 
crowTi s subjects which required them to give the tenth part of 
their produce to^the Church. The tax was collected by crown 
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officials who retained two-ninths to cover the costs of 
collection. Although it provided a valuable source of income, it 
carried withit economic control of the Church by the crown. 
According to Bishop Zumarrag^ this control was not 
detrimental to the Church under Charles I, whom he claimed 
acted in the best interests of the Church, He praised the king 
for his zealous/'A^ork in aiding the construction of new 
churches/ , selection^ "ftr^woiithy prelates, and in general 
furthering the convei^jipn of'- Indians. Tithe income was 
i^iadequate for the church's needs^Vnd thus the king ha4 to 
draw on royal resources to provide for the necessities in the 
work of Christianization. The Mexican Church of Zumdrraga's 
time was a ptQor church. The wealthy Mexican Church is a 
subsequent coloni^ phenomenon and even this popular 
conception does not^reflect reality outside the prosperous 
metropolitan areas^The churches and church holdings in the 
smaller communities reflected the poverty of the area. The 
churches in ^ese communities were frequently the most 
substantial buildings, where construction was mainly due to 
the hard work of the Indians and missionaries. 

XJMARRAGA AND THE INQUISITION 

A year after Zumarraga's episcopal cOjnsecr§tion 
Archbishop Alvaro Manrique of ^Seville •^appointed him 
apostolic inquisitor ofi New Spaij^ on June 27, 1535. The 
inquisition tribunal or court began its official functions in 
June of the following year. The bishc^ served as its head until 
1543. 

The purpose of the inquisition was to preserve the purity 
and supremacy of the Catholic faith against heretics. It had 
the power to combat and discipline those who undermined the 
faith. Its jurisdiction extended over Christians and non- 
Christians alike. 

The Christian origin of the institution dates back to Old 
Testament times, when the Jews condemned and punished 
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those that worshipped false gods. The institution was also 
used by the Romans prior -to the time of Constantine in the 
fourth centtirj'. In the case of the' Romans the Christians were 
the victims. As Christianity achieved ascendency in the 
Roman empire, the Christian became the inquisitor. During 
the medieval period it was widespread throughout Europe, 
including England. The Christian inquisition, although under 
the jurisdiction of the pope and the bishops, gradually came 
under the control of the state. A medieval ruler demanded 
religious and political loyalty for the good order of his domain. 
This was especially the case in Spain during the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who expelled JeWSVand Moslems if 
they did not ac(3ept Christianity. It was a rev^Ts^ of Spanish 
; medieval policy which tolerated the religious observances of 
these people. In fact, Spain had the reputation of being among 
the more tolerant countries, during medieval times. 

The use of torture to obtai i a confession was not unique to 
the Spaniards. It was employed by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. It was al^oi used m medieval judicial trials under 
jurisdiction of the state in spe of the Church's efforts to stop 
the practices.' Despite.the^^monition of progressive Church 
leaders, the use of tortu^ continued in both state and 
ecclesiastical trials. j 

Zum^rraga saw his appointment as inquisitor in keeping 
with the traditional duty of a bishop namely to safeguard the 
faith of his subjects. He was fully aware that the newly 
converted. India;fis were prohe to lapse inti^heir pagan 
religious practices. Yet severity must be tempered with mercy 
since the new converts lacked full understanding of the new 
religion. It was imperative for the prelate to guard against the 
hdd examples the Spanish might set and thus lead the native 
people astray. Bad behavior on the part of the Spaniards was a 
greater concern to the inquisitor than the lapses of faith 
among the Indians. Of the 152 inquisition cases handled by 
Zumdrraga, 133 involved Spaniards and nineteen were againsf 



the Indians. Only one case involved the death penalty. The 
trials most frequently dealt with persons accused of 
blaspherfi>, &orcer> , superstition and big^y. Less frequent 
were trials of persons charged mth heretical beliefs! Mariano 
Cuevas, the Mexican Church historian, concluded that the 
first bishop of Mexico conducted all the inquisition trials in a 
most judicious manner. Yet some of the prelate s critics found 
the bishop at times too zealous in guarding the faith and 
morality. They pointed to his destruction of Indian temples 
and idols and the trial and execution of the Indian Don Carlos. 

Don Carlos Ometochtzin was an Aztec chief from Texcoco 
on the outskirts of Mexico City. According to the testimony of 
witnesses he took his people to a mountain dedicated to the 
Aztec deity, Tlaloc, the god of rain. According to the witnesses 
he harbored idols in his home and was living in concubinage. 
The list of charges was extended to include the chiefs urging 
his people not to attend religious instruction classes and to 
rise ia rebellion against the Spanish masters. Don Carlos was 
tried before Zumdrraga in 1539. The accused admitted living 
in concubinage but denied the othe^* charges of the witnesses. 
Apart from his wife the chief enjoyed few friendly witnesses. 
Perhaps there was a conspiracy among tm Indians of Texcoco 
who saw this as an opportune n\QS)mt for removing him. 
Without friendly witnesses the. evidence proved damaging. 
The inquisition found him guilty and delivered him to the civil 
authorities to be burned at the stake on November 30, 1539. 
Shortly befo^ his execution Don Carlo§ admitted his guilt but 
deathbed confessions are questionable. 

The role of Zumdrraga in the p^eedings is difficult to 
interpret. Injds treatment of the Indians the bishop had 
shown a vep' humane attitude. Did he feel that the extreme 
punishmenjf of the Indian leader was necessarj' to warn the 
newly converted Indians not to fall back into their pagan 
ways? The Spanish political and religious authorities felt that 
the prelate had not demonstrated good jud^ent in the 



jjiatter The authorities questioned the wisdom of ttying newly 
convert^ Indians before the inquisition since their faith Was 
still too weak. The dissatisfaction with the bishop s role as 
inquisitor eventually led to his removal from the office of 
apostolic inquisitor in 1544. ? c 

The trial and execution of Don Carlos raised the question 
whether the Indians should bear the same responsibility as' the 
Spaniards in matters of religious orthodoxy and fnpralit^ The 
apparent answer of the Spanish political and religious^ 
authorities in this case was a negative one. Within a sljort time 
it, becanje the official policy not to subjeQt the Indiai\s to the 
inquisition^The new converts were considered weak children 
in matters oLfm^th and morals and tluis should not be expected 
to bear tne^^ame responsibility a^ the* Spaniards whose 
Christian tradition dated back to Rcifnan times. 

CONTROVERSY OVER THE ^EW LAWS 
Bishops Bartolom^ de las Casas ancl Zumdrraga were 
outsil^ken defenders of thIBfcights of Indians. Their sermon^ in 
New Spain and appeals to the crown expressed concern over 
the Spanish settlers* mistb^tment of the native people. WTiere 
the former was a vocal protagonist for human rights beforej the 
royal cour^, the latter confined hi^ efforts to New Spain. The 
style of Zum^aga was quiet and patient, seeking gradual 
reforms within the established political and econormtTOTder. Jn 
contrast Las^sas lacked ^uftrte-aga s patience. In loud and 
righteous denunciations he fought the cause of the" Indians all 
the w ay to the king. He w as not inclined to compromise even if 
'this meant radical changes in the political and economic 
structure Although of different temperaments, both had the 
best interests of the Indians at heart. 

The use of Indian forced labor under the encomienda system 
had drawn the condemnation of Las Casas since the early days 
following the conquest. For him this was a disguiSed form of 
Indian slavery. Zumdrraga failed to see the institution in the 



black and white terms of Las Casas. For the bishop of Mexico 
the encomienda had its redeeming features. A conscientious 
mcomendero , the person entitled to forced Indian labor, had 
, the obligation to provide for the physical and spiritual welfare 
of the Indians, In fact, Zumdrraga saw the institution as 
indispensable to the Christianization of the Indians. In the 
defense of the institution he had the support not only, of the 
encomenderob but also of many members in religious ers, 
including the Dominican order, to which, Las Casas belonged. 
Although Zumarraga saw much positive, good in the 
encomienda, he did not reJriain quiet when ^ncomenderos and 
Spanish settlers in general exploited Indian laborers. . " 

The debate over the encomienda} reached its climax in 1542, 
witha \ictor> for Las Casas. It was ig that year that Charles I 
issued the New Law s, calling for the^g^adual abolitioh of the 
institution. The crown appointed Francisco Tello de Sandoval 
to go to Nev^^Spaiij. to see that the New Laws were enforced. 
Word of the laws in New Spain aroused immediate opposition 
among the Spanish inhabitants. For them it meant the end of 
their livelihood. Theentomenderos saw the ro>al action as one 
of ingratitude, since the entomiendas had originally been 
granted b\ the crown as a reward fof their services in the 
conquest of New Spain. The> were fully aware that the real 
culprit was Las Casas who had told his story well before the 
crown. It was up to them now to put pressure on the crown to 
repeal the obnoxious laws. 

The arrival of Tello de Sandoval in 1544 increased the voices 
of protest against the crown s action. Some Spanish settlers " 
had alreadv returned to Spain in disgust, while others voiced 
disobedience to the laws. Zumarraga admonished his fellow 
countrymen to remain calm. With the aid of the viceroy. 
Antonio de Mendoza. Zumarraga urged Tello de^ Sandoval to 
suspend the laws until further clarification coulci be had. 
Having obtamed the suspension, the l^ishop urged the crown 
not to terminate the encomienda . He argued that a properly 



adminstered encomienda could be socially and economically 
benefical to Indians and Spaniards alike. The bishop advised 
the crown to issue protective ordinances against the abuses of 
the holders oi encomiendas , He was successful in obtaining a 
reduction in the tribute paid by the Indians to encomenderos . 
He also secured the exemption of encomienda Indians from 
mine work and heavy work on sugar plantations. Again he 
reiterated -his re<5uest that more beasts of burden be 
intripduced so as to eliminate the use of Indians as burden 
ers 'Of greater importance was the fact that the bishop in 
his mle as Vnediator between the crown and his subjects in 
NewMSpain averted a mass departure of Spanish settlers, 
perhaps even a possible insurrection. 

Although the New^ Law s had been suspended, the issue wbs 
farfrofn resolved The arrival of Las Casas to attend a meeting 
of bislijops in Mexico City in 1546 caused further unrest among 
tfie Spanish settlers. The ideas of the defender of the Indians 
were evident in the deliberations^of tfe prelates. The bishops 
reiterated the Las Casas position that all people have a natural 
right to govern themselves and hold property. In the same 
vein Ihey argued that forced conversions may not be used to 
justify a conquest, Neither can the conquest be justified on the 
grounds that Spain had received title to the New World from^ 
Pope Alexander VI in 1493. According to the bishops the so-' 
call^ papal donation granted only the obligation to seek 
peaceful conversions, not to enrich the Spanish Empire and 
thereby deprive the Indians of their natural rights. The king 
along with the^cncomenderos carried the grave responsibility 
of giving financial support to missionarj^ efforts among the 
native population. The thinking of the bishops raised serious 
questions abokt the Spaniards' presence in the New World. In 
fact, the only justification for Spanish presence in the New 
World appeared to be that ^of the missionaries seeking the 
peaceful conversion of the^Indians. 
The majority of the bishops were realists. They knew full 



well that the Spaniards were not about to pull up stakes and 
leave. It is, significant that there was not outright 
condemnation of the encumienda. Zumarraga shares much of 
the credit in having the bishops adopt a moderate stance in the 
Indian question, even though it carried radical implications for 
Spain's title to the New World. The potential turmoil that 
could have resulted from the bishops* conference and the 
actions of Las Casas did not materialize . It was shortly aftA 
the conference that word arrived of the crown s revoking the 
controversial prov isions of the New Laws. In essence it meant 
the ^continuation of the encomienda but with specific 
safeguards to defend the rights of th^ndians. It was a victory 
for Zumarraga, who had advocated the same approach when 
Tello de Sandoval arrived in 1544 to enforce the New Laws. 

PROMOTER OF CULTURE 

Zumarraga presents an enviable record in his work for the 
Christianization of the Indians. His gradual and moderate 
style aVe characteristic of his struggle for economic and social 
justi^ for his spiritual subjects. In fact, a convincing case can 
be^madejhat i^marraga in the long run ma> hav e been more 
effective thaTThi^ counterpart, Las Casas. The contribution of 
the first bishop of MexicS in Ujese areas tells only part of the 
stor>\ His work in the promotion-^f the cultural life V the 
colony is equally important. The fruits of hia work in the 
enrichment of the cultural life were for the benefit of the 
Spaniards and Indians alike. The cultural legacy of the first 
bishop of Mexico remains not only the proud herit^ of 
Mexico but it is part of the New World heritage. * 

Zumarraga's zeal in seeking the conversion of the Indians 
permits uq doubt. Neither can one question his desire to bring 
the best of the Spanish culture to the Indians without 
destroying the desirable aspects of the native heritage.. 
Whereas many Spanish settlers in thfe New World saw^ the 
Indians as culturally and racially inferior, Zumarraga s^jv 
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them as poor and ignorant but still as human beings. Some of 
the Spanish subjects fpund it difficult to understand how their 
bishop coiild associate so closely with the "bad smelling 
Indians", whom they called "dirty dogs," The prelate's retqrt 
must ha\e caused some soul searching among the Spanish 
citizenry, 

' Vou Spdniardb > ar^ the onei> w ho giv e out an e\ il smell according to m> 
vsav of thinking, and v3uare the anei> who are repulsive and c^sgusting to 
me. because \ou seek onl\ \ain frivolities and because >ou lead soft lives 
just as though \ou were not christians These .poor Indians have a 
heaverih smell to me. the\ comfort me and give me health, for the> 
exenoplify for me that harshness of life and penitence which I must 
espouse if I am to f^e saved 2 

The bishop cherished no doubts about the Indians' abih'ty to 
learn Europeary culture. All that was needed for the task were 
teachers, books, and schools. 

To Pedro de Gante, a Franciscan lay brother, goes the credit 
for founding the first Indian elementarj school. Founded iji 
Texcoco near the old ^Aztec capital, it opened its doors in 1523, 
two jears after the fall of Tenochtitlan. Two years later Fray 
Martin de Valencia established a similar institution in Mexico 
citv. These pioneering^fforts ser\ed as the foundation stone 
for Zumarraga's educational institutions. His initial efforts in 
1535 resulted in the founding of nine Christian doctrine, 
centers,* called doctrinas, in the vicinity of Mexico City. 
Although primanly devoted to the teaching of religion, the 
centers provided instruction in the Three R's, fine^arts and 
music. 

In 1536 with the aid of the vicero> Antonio de Mendoza and 
Sebastian Ramirez de Fuenleal, bishop of Santo Domiri|;o, 
Zumarraga opened the Colegio de Santa Cruz in Tlatelolco, a 
secondary school for the sons of Indian caciques. This was 
done with the full authorization of King Charles I. The prelate 

^ Cited in Le\ivis Hankc. The Contributions of Bishop Juan de Zumanaga to 
Mexican Culture." lh< ^-;,ri<j> I (January. 1 949 ). 279. 



intended the best for his new students b} selecting a highly 
competent faculty, who were graduates from European 
universi^es, masters of several languages and students of 
antiquity. The most famous member of the faculty was Fray 
Bernardino de Sahagiin, who became an authority on the 
ahcient Aztecs. 

The institution had its official inauguration on Januar>^ 6, 
1536. The initial enrollment wa^ sixty students. Zumarraga 
had dreamed of having three hunMred students, but limited 
royal and private support did not permit more students. The 
facilities were inadequate to handle sixty students. In order to 
ha\ e as widespread an educational impact in central Mexico as 
possible, the bishop recruited two to three students from each 
of the important towns. For the same reason he recruited the 
sons of the Indian aristocracy. 

Life in the school was yer>; much patterned after that of a 
Franciscan communitj . The bo>s wore a garb that resembled 
a cassock. They were required to perform regular religious 
exercises. Hours of work and study were rigidly adhered to. 
Tile students took their meals in common and slept in a 
donTutor>\ It was in reality a miniature Franciscan 
monastery. 

In the begianing the school was under the direction of the 
Franciscans, who also did most of the teaching. Th6 
curriculum included reading, writing, music, Latin, rhetoric, 
logic, philosophy and Indian medicine. The Indians proved to 
be exceptional Latin scholars. Jer6nirao L6pez, an advisor of 
the viceroy and no friend of the school, feared that, the 
advanced instruction would lead tlie Indians into heresy. 
L6pez along with other critics of the institution envied the 
master} of the Latin tongue b> the Indians, especially when 
the> discovered the students vvek putting to shame some of 
the Spanish priests in the knowledge of Latin. . 
""^Qiie bishop desired any further evidence for the success^f 
Tii^^veakjre, he needed tC point only to his graduates. Among 



the illustrious graduates appeared the narrie of Antonio 
Valeriano, who excelled in translating Latin works into the 
Nahuatl (Aztec) tongue. Valeriano's scholarship pro\ides 
e\idence that the school was more that the teaching of the 
traditional classical curriculum. It was becoming a center for 
Mexican studies, where the students not only benefited from 
their European instruction but gave knowledge of their people 
to their teachers. Valeriano's acti\ities and Sahagiin's work in 
de\ eloping an alphabet for the .Aztec tongue and his histor>'on 
the Aztec people are only some of the examples of the 
scholarly productivity in the institution. 

Shortly before the death of Zum^aga the Franciscans 
attempted a daring inno\ a^ion by placing the school under the 
direction of the alumni of the school. Obviously the 
Franciscans had no doubt about the quality of their product. 
Unfortunatelj the experiment, lasting for: twenty ye^s, ^did 
not pro\e successful. P6or management and the ever present 
problem of limited financial backing caused the Franciscans to 
resume dfrection of the institution. Conditions did not improve 
greatly » especially when the enrollment was practically 
decimated by an epidemic in 1576. The school continued to 
languish until the beginning of the nineteenth centur>^ The 
decline of the colegio w as related to the rise of other Schools, , 
which provided educational opportunities to Indians and 
Spaniards alike. The Colegio de Santa Cruz became the 
foundation stone for advanced education in Mexico. 

The bishop*s educational concerns also involved the 
education of Indian girls. Ii^ 15^0 he was successful in 
obtaining six Spanish nu^s to initiate the venture. More nuns 
arrived five ^ears later. At the same 'time he recruited lay 
women teachers in 1534 to aid the nuns in their work. By 1534 
eight Indian girls* schools had been founded in the diocese. 
The institutions wete not primar> schools in the fullest sense 
of the word. Reading andjyvriting did not receive top priority, 
Rather major emphasis was on The learning of religion and 
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practical occupations such as sewing, efnbroidfety and all 
household task)?) The desire of the prelate was to provide a 
wholpsome Christian atmosphere for the young girls, who were 
accepted at the age of five or six and kept until the age of 
twelve, of the girls came from families where such an 

atmosphere was lacking. Hopefully at the age of twelve the 
girls would be ready to marr>^ the Indian boys who were 
attending the Franciscan schools^ 

The schools for girls were a temporary^ measure, lasting only 
ten \ ears. As the conversion of the Indians progressed, much 
Christian indoctrination was provided in the home. The lack of 
an adequate number of nuns and lay women teachers also 
contributed to ending the venture. It was a noble beginning 
but the means were inadequate to do the job. 

Zumarraga. like all good educators, knew^ that books are 
indispensable means in the promotion of culture. His 
introduction of the printing press began in 1533 at\h^ time of 
his consecration as bishop. He was aided in his effdrts by 
Antonio de Nlendoza. Mendoza had recently been appointed 
vicerov of New Spain but did not come to New Spain until 
1535. The vear after his return to the Mexican diocese in 1534, 
th^ bishop had a printing press set up. The first 'published 
work in 1535 was a work on religious doctrine, entitled Escala 
E.spintuaL It is the first known printed work in the New 
World. In 1539 Juan Cromberger, a printer in Seville, Spain, 
took over the Mexican press and made it a branch of his 
prmtmg huust' m Spain. He furnished equipment, salaries and 
transportation costs to aid the 'printing firm. Fittingly the 
printing operation was located opposite the residence of the 
bishop. It is estimated that throughout the colonial period 
12.000 works were published including scientific, literary, 
religious and legal publications. The humble beginning of 
printing in 1534 became one of the bishops greatest 
contributions in thV promotion of culture during the three 
hundred years of Mexican colonial history. 



The printing press ser\ ed as the indispensable means for the 
conversion of the Indians. Many of the works treated 
doctrines ,that were deemed essential in instructing the 
Indians. The aforementioned E^xuila Espiritual is one example. 
Another brief doctrinal work in Spanish and the Mexican 
language carries the publication date of 1539, although there is 
evidence that the first edition of this work may have been 
printed prior to Escala E spiritual. These early works were 
followed by a series of religious works, many of which the 
bishop had printed at his own expense. Frequently he was the 
author and editor of the published works. 

The humanism of Erasmus is verj- much in e\ndence in a 
number of these doctrinal works. Zumarraga agreed wnth the 
Dutch humanist that the gospel should be translated into the 
vernacular tongue. In the spirit of Erasmus, the prelate 
insisted that Christ's teachings should,be kept simple and not 
complicated by theological treatises. In a doctrinal work 
printed in 1546 there is no mention of the Virgin, purgator>^ or 
indulgences. He feared that these doctrines could be confusing 
to the Indians and lead to idolatrous practices. Rather his 
stress was on obedience to the law^ of God, knowledge of sin 
and redemption by God. It was a call for the return to the 
basic precepts of Christianity in the apostolic age. The Indian, 
uncorrupted by European society, could serve as the raw 
material with which to build a Christian utopia in the New 
World. The English humanist, Thomas More, 'in his Utopia 
provided the model. Zumarraga along with Vasco de 
Quiroga, bishop of Michoacan, desired to make the Christian 
Utopia a reality. 

The printing press served not only the needs for Christian 
instruction, but it also provided for the diffusion of knowledge 
in secular matters. One example of his interest in this area is a 
published work on the silk industrv . authored by Alonso de 
Figuerola. The intent of the work was to instruct the Indians 
in the development of silk industiT, 
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In the bishop's constant desire to seek the promotioa of 
knowledge one may not overlook th^tireless efforts of the 
prelate in writing letters, reports and mstructions. The topics 
treated in thesje connrnunications include the plans to introduce 
more beasts of burden, the founding of schools, the 
development of agriculture and the establishing of a hospital. 

Prior to the start of the first printing press Zumarraga 
brought wdth him from Spain a collation of books which 
became the nucleus for the first European librarj^ in the New 
World. Not only did his librar>^ include works on religion that 
were to ser\ e the needs of the missionaries, but, legal, politic£il 
and scientific works were part of the collection. It was his 
desire to gat her the m ost valuable books of his- time that were 
useful to-liimand hiscoHeagwesuin^e diffusion of culture in 
New Spain. ^""^^^"^---^-...^^^ 

The/prelate left no stone unturned in his pf&mQti6n of 
^cultural pursuits. He was quick to recognize the cultural tastes 
and ^eeds of the Aztec aristocracy. In particular he noted the 
Azt^ people's interest in music. With the use of choirbooks 
in^ported from Spain and Indian percussion and wind 
instruments he laid tjhe foundation for a cathedral choir. He 
provided the organ and school teacher to supervise the 
training of the choir. The fact that the Indians loved music not 
only aided the development of the music£d arts but it also 
served as another means for attracting the native people to 
ChristianijLy. 

A little known fact of the prelate's career was his effort to 
establish a university. He had a conference in 1533 with the 
king regarding this matter. This was followed by a formal 
petition dated 1537: 

It seems that there is no Christian place where a university is so much 
needed, where all faculties, sciences and theology might be taught ^as 
here) If his majesty, notwithstanding the existence of so many 
unuersibes and learned men in Spain, has erected a university in 
Granada to aid the Moors recently converted, with how much greater 
reason should be established in this land i Mexico), where there are so 
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manv converts In comparison, Granada is nothing-and here there is no 
universitv nor doctrine Therefore the Bishop begs his mdjest> to create 
and establish in this great cit> of Mexico a uni\ersit> where all faculties 
regular!) constituted in other universities be taught, particularly arts 
and theologv 3 

.He went on to suggest the means to support the tochers and 
maintenance of the buildings. He thought that the tax income 
of one or two villages in Mexico would provide adequate 
support for this purpose. The crown corresponded with 
Viceroj Mendoza regarding Zumarraga's petition. The records 
provide no answer as to what the viceroy's reaction was. The 
viceroj did support ihe bishop s repeated request in 1542. 
Other pressing duties may well have caused the viceroy to 
consider the push for a university a low priority item. For the 
bisho p it was a high priority even though the answer to his 



petition did not arrive until 1551 — three years after his death. 
WhenThe university in 1551 became the first university in the 
New World to open its doors, it serv^ed as one of the most 
important vehicles for the spread of culture in colonial Nfew 
Spain. Among its honored list of founders the name of the, 
Franciscan bishop must rank at the top. 

PROMOTER "65; SOCIAL WELFAfiiL 
.The life of the fih4^ishop offers innumerable examples of 
^ms concern for the physical well-being of his Christian 
^^^^^arges. Alreadj noted are efforts in introducing agricultural 
products to enrich the Indian agrarian economy and dietary 
prov islons. He pleaded for the introductiort of beasts of burden 
to alleviate the -physical hardships of Indian workers^ To 
promote the silk industry' he desired to bring Moorish silk 
specialists to New Spain to teach the Indians the cultivation of 
the mulberr> bush and the manufacture of silk. To these 
efforts must be added his w ork on behalf of the good health of 
the Indians. 

^ Alberto Maria Carreno, "Don Fray Juan de Zumarraga Pioneer of European 
Culture in America, *\ //u/Mum \ ruda lli^turuiil Rt mu, \ I (July 1 949), 66. 





Epidemics Wfea commun lot in Ne\^^^^ jijie ; 
brought diseases to the New World wfattildecimatedTndijLH 
communities b> the thousands. One such epidemic too^^^pMce 
in 1545, According to Joaquin .Garcia Ica2^alG^CaT--th6^, 
biographer of Zuniarra:gci, th^^^estilenceraused the deaths of 
•800,000 Indians. The bisht5^ rendered all the ,^d^}>/ could" to 
conjbat ihe deadly disease. 

As earl> as 1535 the prelate fminded the hospital Of Amor de 
Dios to combat^epidemiu5 and bring needed medical ser\icp^ 
to his people. The hospital received ro>al and Church funds for 
its upkeep. The Institution was staffed with a surgeon, 
apothecary , barber and chaplain. To expand medical care the 
bishop started three infirmaries anut^e hospital of San Cosme 
y San Domian. In order to accomodateTtie sick and weary. 
travelers after the crossing of the Atlantic, he had a hospira 
'"^iR at the^porljiLVera Cruz. Obviously the hospitals and 
infirmaries were inadequate to meet the needs of the people 
especially during the time of an epidemic. Zumarraga had done 
all he could with the limited resources. The Aztec people had 
medical facilities prior to t^ej^ia4«est of their empire. These 
suffered destruqUon- <Jtn1ng the furj^ of the conquest. It 
remained*^ for Zumarraga to reestablish medical facilities 
whereby European and Indian medical knowledge and 
practices were made available to the people. > 



FINAIhJWvARS 

Despite the fact that the bishop was approaching llis 
seventieth birthday, he continued his active life. In IMGTm a ^ 
meeting with religiobs leaders he made plans for the 
publication erf more books on religious instructions. Ti^se so^^^^^^^^ 
called Duitri mis were printed the following- > ear. In 15487uie 
year of his death, he confirmed 400,000 Indians in forty days. 

His meritorious service received due recognition in Rome. 
Due to the growing ChrisPkin community in New Spain, Pope 
Paul 111 on Februarv 11, 1546, desigriated the diocese of 



Mexico as an archdiocese which comprised the suffragan 
dioceses of Oaxaca, Michoacan, Tlaxcala (Puebla), Chiapas 
and Guatemala. The effect of thewpapal action was that the 
archdiocese of xMexico was now completely independent of the 
archdiocese of Seville, Spain. 

The pope followed this action b}^ naming Zumarraga the 
archbishop on July 8, 1547. The humble Franciscan s first 
reaction was to reject the honor, but his close friends urged 
him to accept the^position and continue his work as leader of 
the Mexican Church. The first bishop of Mexico City was now 
the first archbishop of MexicQ. 

The waning months of his life were spent in administering to 
the spiritual needs of his Indians in the city and outlying areas 
of the ajrchdiocese. By May of 1548 he realized that his poor 
health no longer would permit the hectic pace. His health 
deteriorated rapidly and on June 3, 1548, a lifetime work that 
seemed limitless came to an end. His dying wish was to be 
buried with his Franciscan brethr^en. His friends did not honor 
the wish. Rightly they judged that the archbishop belonged to 
the people and for this reason they buried him in the church 
cathedral in Mexico City. 

At a time when many European archbishops lived lives of 
luxury , the Mexican archbishop die(j^^^v^^h^fev pos'sessions to 
his name. The few items of furniture in his household he willed 
to charity. The remaining items he ordered to be left to his 
servants who had served him faithfully. The most valuable 
possession was his library% which he gave to the Franciscan 
monastery . As a man of his time, he also had a few Indian and 
Nqgro slaves. These he ordered to be freed. The remainder of 
his property was sold to cover the debts he had incurred in 
edmiklsl^ng the diocese. The office of bishop never caused 
him to los^ sight of the Franciscan id^ of poverty and 
charitv:.t He preached and lived the. life of a Christian 
hunjimist. 
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CONCLUSION 

The decades of the 1530*s and 1540 s witnessed the founding 
of Hispanic colonial institutions, many of which with 
modifications continue to the pr^ent day. Among the most 
lasting of these institutions has been the Church. This is part 
of the legacy of the first archbishop of Mexico, not only the 
setting up of ecclesiastical administration but also the 
prelate s ministry among his people. He was a pastoral bishop 
in the fullest seijse of the word. 
^ The concerns of 2um6rraga vyere many and varied. Like his 
contemporary, Bishop Las Casas, he was a defender of the 
Indians. Although moderate in his approach when compared 
to Las Casas, his work in defense Indian rights appegirs to* 
have been equally effective. Concern for the Indians' spiritual 
and material well-being prompted the prelate to establish 
schools, a printing press and hospitals. Rightly historians 
have credited him with being one of the prime movers in 
bringing western European culture to early colonial Mexico. 
Well could Carlos Castaneda write that: 



In his own way, Bishop Zumarraga also defended the Indians against 
abuse and injustice throughout his long life of devotion to the creatiop of a 
new society His was the gentler path of the inspired teacher who 
attempted to mold not the mind^>outh alone, but the mind and soul of a 
new race, sponsoring the foiAng of schools, the establishment of 
hospitals, the introduction of tfle first printing press, the purchase of 
books, the acquistion of choirbooks, the intellectual and moral education 
of Indian and Spaniard alike, planting deep in their souls those basic 
teachings of Christianity on which our modem western civilization is 
founded, that the two races might be fused in their common culture, their 
common ideals, their common faith. 4 



The Franciscan bishop played no small role in the fusing of the 
Hispanic and Indian cultures. His Ufe work proved to be 
prophetic in that it contributed to the creation of a new race 
and culture - namely La Raza . The Mexican American people 
are the proud heirs/of this legacy, 

"^Carloi E. CMttnedi^, "Fray Juan de Zumarraga and Indian Policy in New 
S^in/' TheAmericas, ^((January, 1949), 309. 
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AUDIO- VISUAL AIDS * | 

Mexican Americans— An Historic Profile B29 Min. 

16mm Film Optical Soimd Maclovio Barraza, 
Chairman of the Board of the Southwest Council of La 
Raza traces the history of the Mexican American from the 
time of the Spanish conquistadores to the present. PROD- 
ADL DIST-A^L^ 

The Mexican Heritage, Lesson 3. Twilight of the Gods. 

2FS col. 44, 49 fr MMP 69 SS 5-12 

Covers Spanish conquest of Mexico, its effects 
and Aztec defeat. Intermingling of Spanish and Indian 
an^ r^^ultant Mexican folk culture. Use with tape and ' 
jnanu^. (La Raza Series, Pt. 1) 

The Pione4" Heritage (La Raza Series) C-J 
' Filmstrip Set 
Depic^ the colonial contribution of early 
Spanish and Mexican settlers as an integral part of. 
American History. Titles: 
The Far Frontier 

The First Pioneers (La Raza Series, Part H) 
DIST-MMP 
P' , 
ain in the New World 78 FRS Color 

Filmstrip 

Examines a Mexican Colony as a prototype of 
the kind 61 colony that the Spanish established in tfie New 
World. From the Age of Exploration Series. L(^No 
FIA68-457 > ' v 

PROD-EBEC DIST-EBEC Prod.- 

PROCSD 1968 
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The Spanish Colonial Period 41 FRS Color J-H 

Sound Filmstrip-Record — 
Dramatizes the Conquest of the Aztecs by 
Cort6s and shows the spread of Spanish influence in 
religion, education and economic development. 33 1/3 
RPM- Record 10 minutes 

From the Nations of Today— Mexico— The 
Country and its People Series 

LC No FIA6»274 1965 
PROD-FSH DIST-FSH 



